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third hand, and almost all of which are as strongly biased as any pseudo- 
historical treatise aiming explicitly at justifying unjustifiable politics 
can be. Obviously the best method of meeting the present and future 
need would be the translation of a few standard Polish historical hand- 
books and a score or two of monographs; but this would require con- 
siderable time and a special organization. 1 

Mr. Lewinski's book fills thus, at least provisionally, an important 
gap. Its chief merit is a good selection and (except for a few unimpor- 
tant errors) an exact presentation of the data of general Polish history 
before and after partition. But the evident intention of the author was 
not only to correct by an impartial and objective statement of facts 
the innumerable absurdities concerning Poland which up to the present 
are current even among American scientists, but also to counterbalance 
the unjust appreciations of Polish national character and Polish culture 
which German historians have brought into fashion, and he uses the 
popular method of applying modern moral standards to the past, not 
realizing that an adequate explanation of the historical evolution of 
Poland would be its best possible justification and would besides enable 
the foreign reader to obtain a much clearer grasp of the whole field. 
Furthermore, a few brief characterizations of the content and meaning 
of Polish literary, artistic, scientific values would be preferable to mere 
complimentary epithets. However, in spite of these drawbacks, Mr. 
Lewinski's work happily unifies the characters of an interestingly written 
popular history with those of a good general reference book. The 
numerous pictures with which it is illustrated help to give a plastic 
image of Polish life, past and present. 

Florian Znaniecki 

University of Chicago 



Vocational Educational Survey of Minneapolis, Minnesota. By 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. 
Pp. 592. $0.65. 

This massive study was first published as a bulletin of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education — the organization 
which, in the ten years of its existence, has done so much to inform the 

1 The Polish Information Committee in London has published during the last 
two years more than half a dozen short but well-documented original sketches and 
seems to be planning to translate some select historical works from Polish into English. 
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American people as to the country's need of publicly supported voca- 
tional schools for the rank and file of workers, and which has succeeded 
to a considerable extent in bringing employers, employees, and educators 
into co-operation in proposing working plans and in getting local and 
state governments (as well also as the national government) to undertake 
their execution. In its present slightly condensed form the survey is 
published as a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This survey and its immediate predecessor, the Richmond survey, 
represent the culminating efforts of the National Society in both the 
fields of scientific inquiry and in propaganda. The survey was designed, 
on the one hand, to lay before the citizens of one typical community a 
complete exhibit of their local needs for vocational education as well as 
suggested means of meeting these needs; and on the other hand it was 
designed to provide for interested citizens anywhere a model method of 
inquiry which could readily be adapted to local conditions, both as a 
means of exhibiting local needs and also of evolving means of meeting 
them. 

The organization of the report, notwithstanding its magnitude, is 
a model of simplicity. Successive chapters are devoted to answering 
questions like these: Why the survey? To what extent is vocational 
education needed in Minneapolis ? To what extent are public schools 
meeting this need? other agencies? apprenticeship? What vocational 
education is needed for the building trades? electrical workers? metal 
trades ? wood trades ? printing trades ? flour-mill occupations ? bakeries ? 
laundries ? garment trades ? dressmaking and millinery ? salesmanship ? 
What is the need of art education ? of training in elementary agriculture 
and gardening ? for office work ? for homemakers ? What can be done 
for vocational guidance ? 

To anyone who has observed the gradual and difficult emergence of a 
conception of vocational education as something radically distinctive 
from historic types of academic instruction and training, the pedagogical 
sanity and forthrightness exhibited throughout the inquiries and findings 
of the Minneapolis survey are refreshing and satisfying evidence that 
"the world do move." The contributions of the regular elementary 
and high schools to vocational competency are analyzed for many of the 
employments considered. The fact that these schools do not and cannot 
have vocational aims except to an incidental degree is always implicit 
and frequently explicit in the findings; and this attitude is especially 
significant in those portions of the report which deal with manual 
training. 
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Perhaps the least satisfying portions of the report are those dealing, 
on the one hand, with highly specialized trades and, on the other, with 
education for the commercial callings — in the first case, apparently, 
because we have no background of knowledge and in the second because 
we seem to have too much of half-knowledge. 

In the analysis of highly subdivided factory processes — and these 
abound today in all large cities, even where some form of manufacturing 
is not the dominant local industry — it is constantly found that the work 
offered is apparently easily learned, but does not appeal to "bright, 
ambitious boys." Nevertheless, the student of social economy must 
regard as inevitable the continued replacement of handicraft production 
by machine production of standardized products in almost all lines of 
work. The demands of war have only accentuated and perhaps brought 
into public approval tendencies in this direction that are far older indeed 
than the application of power to production. 

But the naive assumptions often made in the report that specialized 
workers do not need special vocational training seem to conflict badly 
with the known facts of labor turnover. In a broad sense most of these 
workers are not fitted for their work, even though to the onlooker the 
task done by them is one of utmost simplicity. There are, of course, 
many factors, moral, intellectual, social, physical, besides skill and 
bodily strength involved in "fitness for work." The worker's knowl- 
edge of his own powers, limitations, and possibilities is certainly one of 
the most important of these. If the people who become the rank and 
file of workers seem to be "often boys of the subnormal class, or men too 
old for more responsible positions," then further studies are required 
to ascertain whether the condition applies to the few or to the many, 
whether it is increasing or diminishing. 

The commercial callings, for all but a few boys and girls, are the 
"aristocratic pursuits," even if the compensation is low. But the aris- 
tocratic callings can always pick the best blood. Employers, and educa- 
tors too, often, reasoning in a sort of loose post hoc ergo propter hoc fashion 
have fallen into the habit of assuming that "a good high-school educa- 
tion" is frequently, if not always, the best preparation for commercial 
positions. Doubtless their experience has convinced them that the 
successful high-school- graduate is the best person to employ, but in 
trying to generalize from this they fail to take account of the rigorous 
selective processes through which all children from twelve to eighteen 
are sifted by the schools. An approved high-school graduate is a highly 
selected youth, selected on the basis of native ability, especially, but also 
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largely on the basis of good physical nurture, good moral home environ- 
ment, etc. His success in life is practically assured. 

But even the Minneapolis survey assumes the virtue for vocational 
purposes of general high-school education. (There should be, of course, 
no disposition to question the importance of that education as contribut- 
ing to personal culture and good citizenship.) "If the boy can go four 
years to high school and then specialize in commercial training, so much 
the better for him" (in earning power, it is assumed). But there can be 
no warrant for this conclusion in any existing statistics. There is 
warrant for the conclusion that boys who can and do follow such a 
course succeed better; but that is a wholly different thing from saying if 
James Ferguson (a bright lad) or Henry Adams (a slow fellow) each 
"goes four years to high school" it will be better for him. The entire 
question obviously needs reconsideration, involving allowances for the 
selective effects of schools. 

These are criticisms of relatively minor elements of the report; 
as a whole, it is a credit to the city which made the investigation possible, 
to the society which directed the work, and to the individuals who, in 
many cases giving their services without compensation, executed the 
detailed studies. 



David Snedden 



Columbia University 



Trade Unionism in the United States. By R. F. Hoxie. With an 
Introduction by E. H. Downey. New York: Appleton, 1917. 
Pp.xxxvii-f-426. $2.00. 

This is easily the best book on trade-unionism in the United States. 
The explanation of this is to be found partly in Dr. Hoxie's rare qualities 
of scholarship, his open-mindedness, and his extraordinary analytical 
ability, but principally in his viewpoint and method. His method is a 
significant departure from the ordinary method of studying trade- 
unionism. The ordinary method has been to confine attention solely to 
trade-union constitutions, journals, agreements, and other documents 
and by this means to elaborate the analysis of trade-union structures. 
Because Dr. Hoxie's method was a departure from the ordinary method 
he fills a gap somewhat as Webb did for England by his Industrial 
Democracy. His work begins with a definite problem. He determines 
first what he wants to know and why. This seems commonplace enough 
when thus abstractly stated, but in practice his attitude is rarely found. 
His problem, moreover, is a problem of social welfare, of social control and 



